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FIRE-PLATES. 


AUGUST 1, 1785. 


T HE great number of Fires which continually hap» 
"0 pen in this kingdom, and particularly the great devaſta- 
tions which have lately been made by fire in the ſeveral 
parts of the metropolis, have produced a general alarm 
in the minds of men mae the ſubject ; which naturally 
leads to the conſideration of the extent of theſe dangers, J 
and of the means of ſecurity which may be provided againſt 
3 them. The conſtruction of houſes in England, and the 
408 © combuſtible n of which they are compoſed, (being 
| all built with fir timber) render them peculiarly liable to 
fire. The inhabitants of ſuch houſes, if they negle& to 
apply the proper and effectual means to counteract the 
combuſtible conſtruction of them, muſt be ſubject to the or- 
2 | dinary dangers, which happen either by caſualty or malice, 
& ) | | | if 


"4 
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It is extremely irrational to ſuffer ourſelves to lie oper 
through indolence, to ſuch dangers as we have the certain 
means of guarding againſt. This is the caſe with regard to 
the caſualties of fire, againſt which the proper application of 
fire- plates is a certain prevention; and nothing but preven- 
tion can, in this caſe, give ſecurity. 1 I 

But the caſualty of fire is very far from being the whole 
of the danger. Recent and fatal experience has pointed 
out to us more unmeaſurable and inevitable dangers of fire, 
from malice and premeditation, than all thoſe which com- 
mon caſualty and misfortune can hold out to our fears. 
A purſe of gold, or a pocket book with bank bills, or a 
diamond necklace, or any moveable of value, may prove as 
fatal incendiaries in any houſe as the moſt combuſtible ma- 


terials. The felon who premeditates a robbery, is by the 


fame impulſe driven, for the purpoſe of concealing the 


firſt crime, to perpetrate the moſt horrid of all crimes, by 
ſeizing the unguarded and helpleſs hour of reſt and darkneſs, 


to overwhelm an unſufpecting and devoted family in fire 


and flames, If then the goods of fortune are deſerving of 
oteſorvatidin ; and if life be ill more precious than theſe, 
we have every inducement which can influence the mind of 
man, to make uſe of the certain and rational means of 


ſecuring both from deſtruction by fire. 


The 


ö 


8 6860 
The invention of preſerving buildings from fire by the 


uſe of fire- plates, is now of ſome years ſtanding, The 


principle has been thoroughly examined and verified, by 


many hundreds of the moſt ſevere trials and public experi- 


ments; and the practice and mode of application is uni- 


verſally known. Nevertheleſs, a ſhort and ſummary-ac- 


count may be neceſſary to elucidate and explain, the 


preſent Rate of this invention, and to promote the facility 


of its future uſe. | | 
The propoſed method of ſecuring houſes againſt fire by 
the application of the fire-plates, is by laying them under 


each floor. The efficacy of theſe fire-plates depends partly 
upon their preventing the immediate acceſs of the fire 
itſelf to the timbers of the houſe, and partly upon their 
preventing that exceſſive draught of air, without which no 
houſe can be ſet on fire, The fire-plates do not in the leaſt 


degree prevent ſuch ordinary acceſs of air to the timbers of 


any houſe as they now receive, according to the preſent 
mode of building. The joints and foldings are ſo numer- 


ous, that it is impoſſible to lay them ſo cloſe as a common 
boarded floor; but the eſſential difference conſiſts in this: 
that although there is a perſpiration of air at every'doubling 


and joint of the plates, yet theſe joints will never yield or 


2 5 2 widen 


W 


„ 
widen by the application of fire, to give a free curtert, and 
| additional fuel to the beginning lame. The principle, 
therefore, is by no means the excluſion of air, for that point 


remains exactly neither more nor leſs than in the ordinary 


mode of building ; but in the prevention of a draught 


of air, aſcending vertically ; viz. from below upwards. | 


The fire- -plates are incombuſtible in their nature, and are 
applied horizontally under each floor; by which means 
they prevent the aſcending draught of air through the 
floors: and this is the principle of their operation and 
effect. 

It is well known by conſtant experience, that fire will 
not burn under a common boarded floor to any effect, until 
the crevices begin to open. The plaiſter ceiling, which is 
below the joiſts, if it be made of good materials, and whilſt 


it is new, is likewiſe a great preventive againſt fire. But 


all plaiſter-work, when old, becomes porous, al pervious ' 


to air: The main timbers, therefore, of an houſe lie in a very 
dangerous poſition; viz, between a flooring of deal above, 
which is very liable to open at the joints, and a dry and 
porous ceiling underneath, both of which contribute to let 
in juſt ſuch a quantity of air as a lurking fire may ſubſiſt 
upon, without being TORT When this lurking fire 
begins 
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(45 | 
begins to widen the crevices of the floor, acquiring freſh 
fuel as well as air, and when the plaiſter of the ceiling 
below begins to drop, leaving the laths bare, like the 
moſt cõmbuſlible faggoting, to ſpread the fire univerſally, 
and when a clear current of air and fire is opened through. 
the frame-work of the timbers, Joiſts, laths, and floor- 
ing boards, — then it is that the houſe is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, on fire, But if we have it in our power, as by the | 


fire plates, to limit the poſſible progreſs of any commence- 


ing fire, ſo that it cannot open acceſs to any d augbt of air 
beyond very ſmall apertures, nor by any means make a com- 
munication or free current between two ſtories ; no fire 
under ſuch circumſtances can poſſibly gain any deſtructive 
aſcendant. We are ſo accuſtomed to the frightful idea of an 


| houſe on fire, that it requires ſome courage of the under- 


ſtanding, to believe that an houſe may be ſo provided, as 
that fire ſhall not be able to make any progreſs beyond a 


: limited and very ſtall degree, But the public trial of ſome 


hundreds of experiments has moſt fully evinced this 
truth, upon the principle of preventing fire in the begin- 
ning, at which moment it is as eaſily and certainly to be kept 
down, as it becomes tremendous if it once gets the aſcen- 
dant. | 
The 


(6) + | A | 
The experiments which have been tried under parlia- | 
mentary authority, have been moſt public and deciſive, in 
confirmation of the efficacy of the fire-plates, to reſiſt 
every. poſſible degree of fire, It is needleſs to remind the 
public, that they have been tried in the preſence of their 
Majeſties: of the Coneritian of the City of London; of - 
the foreign miniſters; and in the preſence of many thqu- 
ſands of other perſons. The City of London yoted a ſum 
of money to erect a pillar to perpetuate the memory of their 
adoption,-and conviction of the efficacy of the invention. . 
An houſe was built upon Wimbledon Common for the. | 
REEL of trying theſe experiments in the public world, 
and in the neighbourhood of the city of London. The | Fi 
plan, upon which theſe experiments were conducted, was 


to illuſtrate theſe two points, viz. the power of reſiſtance to 

every poſſible degree of actual fire, and the power of * - 
vention againſt the lurking beginnings of fire. The firſt 

caſe of reſiſtance to every poſſible degree of fire is calculated 2 


for ſome dangerous trades, which are carried on in great 


a, 


cities; ſuch as diſtillers' ſhops, or turpentine-warehouſes ; 
or, for certain public purpoſes of ſecuring magazines of 
public ſtores, not only againſt hazards of fire by accident 


or treacherous malice, but even againſt the military fire of 


an enemy in the time of war. Such points as theſe may be 
accompliſhed 


{ * 15 
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accompliſhed by applying the fire- plates above and below 
the timbers with dry ſand or rubbiſh between: By theſe 
means the timbers become abſolutely incapable of taking 
fire, -In experiments thus tried with the double zpplice- 
tion, the room has been filled from the floor to the ceiling 
with faggots, and pitch and tar. Such experiments as 


theſe have been tried repeatedly in. the ſame apartment, 
which, therefore, fully juſtify che aſſertion, that the double 
uſe of the fire · plates will den the extremeſt power of fire, 
Such experiments as theſe are very aſtoniſhing, and ſo far 


lead to practical uſe, as in the few caſes above ſpecified, of 


ſecurity to great warehouſes of dangerous ts or 


to magazines of public ſtores, 


But the experiments of leſs ſhow are more applicable to 
the purpoſes of common life, To illuſtrate this latter claſs 


of experiments, which are of moſt practical uſe for com- 
mon dwelling houſes, where the ſingle application of the 


fire-plates is uſed, ſome hundreds of trials have been made 
of large charcoal fires laid upon the flooring boards, with- 
out ſetting fire to the timbers of the houſe, or ſpreading in 
the leaſt degree ſideways, beyond thoſe parts upon which the 


| heaps of charcoal were laid, and lighted and left to burn out. 
Theſe experiments have been repeatedly applied upon the 


ſame floor, and upon the ſame parts of it, without the firs 
having penetrated to the timbers of the houſe, Such trials 


82 as 
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as theſe are infinitely more than ſufficient to ſet Abe 


mon houſe on fire, where the fire · plates are not uſed. 


Would any one conſent to have an heap of burning char- 


coal laid upon the bare floor, day by day, for a month 
together? Vet this may very ſafely be done, where the fire- 
buen are ed under the floor only; for while the fire- 
plates under the floor guard the timbers of the houſe, any 


ſuch floor upon which a fire is lighted is 2s free from danger as 
if it were a floor of ſtone. This is the part of the experi- 

ment which is of moſt practical uſe, more eſpecially, as 
tis invention is applicable to all houſes that are already 


duilt, by only taking up, and relaying the floors. 


It is a common phraſe to ſay, that ſuch or ſuch an houſe ; 
- took fire by accident, which in other words is only ſaying, 


that the cauſe'is hidden. Theſe hidden icauſee are likewiſe 


the moſt ſudden, and it doubles the terror, not to know x 
where the danger lurks, nor to have any warning; all looks 


well and unſuſpiciouſly at bed-time, and the firſt notice is in 
the midſt of flames. All the perſonal anxiety and vigilance 
that can be beſtowed, may be deceived or ſurprized, but the 


preventive effect of the fire-plates is conſtant and univerſal ; 
and if no one can deviſe a methad of evading their efficacy,” 


dy any trials ſimilar to thoſe which can exiſt in common 


life, the point is proved. Other experiments have-likewiſe 


z 


been tricd, by applying fire to the ceiling, where only the 
% 8 e ſingle 


them from taking fire and burning of themſelves. | 


. . 
mail application of the fre-plates | 120 ben uſed upo 


upper ſuftace of the joiſts, that is to ſay under 2 


boards of the apartment over head. The prevertive effect of 


the fire-plates is equally certain in this caſe, by ſtopping the 


aſcending draught of air, without which the timbers of the | 


houſe cannot poſſibly take fire, or continue to butn of 
themſelves. This claſs of experiments 121 fully and 
adequately tried.” For 3 as it was not poffible, in boilding | a 
new houſe for rena, to make an old ceiling of 30 r 


1 40 years of age, and as the trial upon A new ceiling, which 
requires ſome 1 years to become thoroughly dry 27 porous, 
might not have carried full convition, care was taken for 


the ſufficient proof of ſuch experiments, that apertures 


ſhould be previouſly made through the plaiſter ceiling, t. to 


admit the fire; and the trials were continued from day & to 
day, to the Habe pi part of the ceiling 1 Haber G8. 
kouſe, a great number of tithes after the plaiffer-work” wis 


burnt down 6 and deflroyed. But the tinibers could never be 


let Are to to, 10 as to burü of themlelyes, nor. Gould the fite 


ever {pread bde-wis. As long 25 the burning faggots were 
applied to the tbay * they were charred, p arred, chaps 1 to the | 


49 


depth of an _ of their ſubſtance. But the fire-plates o 
"them acted as an unconquerable extinguiſher, preventing 


( 20.) 

In the courſe of theſe experiments, in which, for the ale 
of the trials, adventitious fire has been introduced, ſuch 28 
charcoal, faggots, Ke. we are inſenſibly led into the incon- 
agency of ſuppoſing an houſe protected by e to be 
capable of being ſet on fire; whereas the operation of the 
fire-plates i is bo prevent my ſuch houſe from being ſet on 
fre. What we have to deal with at firſt, is perhaps no 
more than ſome mall ſpark, which, with. the additional 
fuel. from the timbers of the houſe, and a current of air 
through the floor, might in time become an houſe on fire 
bot which, without the concurrence of either, muſt die 
away. It is an eaſier taſk to prevent fire than to extinguiſh 
it, Let the beginning of fire in any houſe be ever ſo ſecret, 
the p preventive effect of the fire-plates is conſtantly i in force, 


as an obſtinate and unconquerable negative to its progreſs | 


A fingle fire-plate under an aperture in a floor, or over a 
crevice i in a ceiling, might have prevented the fire of Lon- 
don. Prevention, when we haye hold of a found and ap- 
plying principle, i 1s not leſs certain, but on the contrary, far 
more ſecure than any ſubſequent remedy. This i is the fun- 
amental * to be kept in view with reſpect to the fire 
plates, 
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"The preventive operation of the fire-plates being a nega- 
tive, eludes poſitive demonſtration ; but to the eye of reaſon 
it will amount to demonſtration, that if the fire-plates can 
_ the power of fire, when faggots and combuſlibles have | 
Hin aſcendancy to its fury, they will be much more capable | 
of reſiſting it in its infant and commencing ſtate. The fire- 
plates being incombuſtible, and being laid under the floor, 
will provent any fire from dropping through chinks or cre- 
yices in | the boards, to the timbers of the houſe, and lurking 
there until it forms a great body of heat, and burſts out all 


at once, In common houſes a floor on fire i is an hou'e on 


fire; but in an houſe 2 by the fire-plates, as the floor 
will not take fire to \make I body o 15 bea, how 0 the houſe 
to be ſet on fire? | rn peat fy: 2 

As to the manner of the application, it has already been 
explained, that 1 in common dwelling houſes i it will be ſuf- 
ficient to lay the blates underneath the floors. I would be 


a needleſs additional -expence to apply them to the ceilings. 


| They are never applied to ceilings, unlefs in tlie under- 


ground offices of town houſes, ſuch as a Eitchen, * a _ 
vants hall or a laundry, In ſuch places, they may be uſed 


| inſtead of plaiſter ceilings. The manner of laying the plates 


is ſimple and eaſ 7. The ſheets are folded together t to a 5 
ficient length, and then nailed to the joiſts N 


* e ene 8058 mY 


( 12 ) 
Abs to the expefice it is very trifling, eſpecially in com- 


Feen with the, dene witch in the proraation of bog. 
from fre, It. is not yery caſy to aſcertain any rate per cant, - 


upon the expence pf buildings, becauſe the <xpeoce 0; 


rious buildings, of the ſame dimenſions, is totally vague and 
7 pry 128 nnn $711 0 ihne 77 


uncertain. Probably, upon an average of new buildings, it 
may amount to 2 or 3 per cent. or to half a yours rent to 
ſecure the whole property of the houſe, and: all its contents. 
An houſe in London with three windows in a front of 24 
feet, might be ſecured for 50 or 60l. An houſe of the next 
ſize, ſuppoſe 30 feet i in front, might | be ſecured for 70 or gol. 
The next ſize, ſuppoſe four windows | in a front of 36 fret, 
might be ſecured perhaps for 100]. The bing upon the 
inſurance, * of the tax upon infurances, would be more. 


than ſufficient to pay the intereſt of the additional expence 


of ſecuring the houſe from fire. Suppoſe. an houſe of 35 

feet in front, and 40 in depth, valued with its faroityre and 

contents at 3600l., the ea at 352 together with the 

tax at 18, 6d. for each 100l., would : amount to 81. 28, f 

annum. This ſum is the intereſt of 16al, at 5 per cent.; i 

whereas an houſe of the dimenſions above deſcribed might 
be ſecured with fire-plates for about 100l. This is not 


only a ſaving in point of expence, but tlie ſecurity of 1 


life is thrown into the bargain. The comparative expence 


is always proportionably leſs, according to the greater value 
of 


. 
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( 33 ) 
of auy baule, with its furniture, and itsconjents. There are 
many ſhops in Landan, and many warehouſes of merchants, 
which contain perhaps ten, or twenty, or thirty thouſand 
pounds of valuable goods and merchandize, 'within 4 vary 
{mall ' compaſs. The expence per cent. in ſuch -caſes, I. 
reduced to a very trifling conſideration. And after ally 
Who ſhall give an adequate eſtimate of the value ef life 
itſelf, added to ſecurity without riſque, and fleep without 


* — 
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There are other ſubordinate conveniences s attendant upon 


the uſe of the fire-plates. They contribute to preſerve an 
houſs in cleanlineſs ; they prevent the falling of duſt from 
floor to gor, by the conſtant ſhaking, to which every houſe i is 
liable, by the motion toand froof its inhabitants; they deaden 
the communication of found between ſeparate floors ; they 
likewiſe intercept the free paſſage of vermin, which are not 
only noxious and aifguſiful i in themſelves, but in common' 
houſes, they increaſe the danger of fire, by harbouring in 
plaiſter-work, and gnawing holes in ſecret places, which may 
contribute to ventilate and cheriſh the lurking es- 


ments of fire. Theſe are very iir conſiderations, in 


compariſon with the primary uſe of the fre- plates, for the 
prefervation of life, It is ſufficient juſt to make mention of 


It 


- 
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It may be proper to mention two objectiont, which" in 
the beginning of the invention were made to the fe 


that they may be liable to ruſt: the ſecond, that they-may 
injure the timbers of the houſe, by too great ay excluſion 
of air. As to the firſt objection, of ruſt, the anſwer is, 
that the plates are painted. Paint will preſerve iron froin 


5 ut bor ſome years; eren when. expoſed out of doors. . As 


, long as a coat of paint continues ſound and unbroken, it is 
zn abſolute defence againſt ruſt, or any other corroſion. 
What cauſecan poſſibly occur to break or diſturb a coat of 
paint, lying at reſt under flooring-boards an inch thick ? 
1 is the cantinual yiciſſitude of the elements of ſuny wind; 
and rain that breaks the body of paint when expoſed. out 
of doors; but ſurely there can he No reaſon aſſigned for the 


ſuppoſition, that a coat of paint within doors, and under 


cayer from wear and tear, ſhould be liable to decay. 
There is as ,mygh diffegence between iron painted or 


unpainted to turn ruſt, as there is between an houſe roofed 


or unroofed to turn rain. Beſides, ſuppoſing the boards 
to ſhrink, ſo as to admit moiſture in waſhing the floors, 
by the ſame rule they will admit duſt in ſweeping: floors, 


and 


* * 3 
and conſequently the interſtices will ſoon be filled up. 
As the fire - plates lie cloſe under the flooring- boards, the 
depth of the interſtices between the boards can be but the” 


thickneſs of a flooring-board, viz. about one inch. This 


depth, in common courſe, will ſoon be filled. When 
theſe interſtics are once filled, the fire- plates will remain 
for- ever inacceſſible to any damp or moiſture whatſo- | 
ever. In ſhort, the coat of paint originally laid upon 


the plates, added to the ſafety of their ſituation from all 


external injury, cannot fail to be a ſufficient ſecurity againſt- 
But if any one ſhould be ſo ſcrupulous as till to be un- 
ſatisfied with the foregoing arguments, it is to be obſerved, 


that the principle and ſpecification of the invention for ſe- 
curing a houſe from fire, by the fire-plates, is not confined 


to plates of iron, but extends generally to the- application: 
of plates of any metal to the ſeveral parts of buildings, ſo 
as to preyent the. acceſs of: fire and the current of air, 


Accordingly fire-plates-are now made of copper, rolled to 


a proper thinneſs, as well as of iron plates painted. The 


uſe of copper fire- plates will occaſion ſome additional ex - 
pence, but not very great; in recompence for which, 


oopper · 


(ws Y 


kheir original price in the intrinſic value of the copper. The 


molt ſcrupulous perſons may therefore uſe the copper fire-- 
plates, if they think them indiſpenſable for their quiet and 
ſatisfaction. And thus the objection of ruſt is compleatly 


and finally anſwered. 


If it be an object of importance, which none can doubt, 
to preſerve houſes from fire, we ſhould be diſpoſed not only 
to conſider objections with attention, but to uſe our beſt 
endeavours to accommodate and to obviate them. We 
may err by over-ſcrupulouſneſs, as well as by inattention. 
Let it be remembered, that the fundamental principle is, 
that the fire-plates are incombuſtible, and that any acci-- 


dental aperture or ſmall crevice in them will not yield or 


widen by the action of fire. If indeed they were liable to 
periſh in fire, the ſecurity expected from them might be at - 


tended with ſome diſtruſt in timorous minds. 


However, the utmoſt ſeruples that can be ſuggeſted upon 
this article of ruſt will be removed by the uſe of copper fire-- 


plates; and, with this alternative in hand, all unreaſonable” 
objections will be repreſſed, and the perſons concerned will 


form a more unembarraſſed judgement upon the caſe, than 
while they feel themſelyes urged by a compulſive choice of 


terrors 


edpper fire-plates wilt always retain a great proportion of 


"1 


(a) 

errors and ſcrupulous doubts on ſo intereſing a point a8 l. 
_— Henceforward;there will not be any ground. 
tor diſputation or cofitention 5 fire-plates, either of cop- 


per or paikited iron, may be uſed promiſcuouſly, according 


fo the opinion and option o the parties who ſhall make uſe 
be this wette for the mme of their lives and pro- 


Wy 1 $ . 6 
perty. 


The peculiar n | ahi are 


adapted, is for the naval ſervice, for the protection of ſhips 


againſt pre. As there are no plaiſter ceilings in ſhips, the 


fre plates muſt at leaſt be expdſed on one fide to the daſhing 


and ſpray of the ſea. And beſides, from the conſtant work- 
ing 6f ſhips in rough weather, the ſeams open, and the ſalt 
water would pour in upon the plates from all ſides. In 


notbeexpedtelto ſtand proof againſt the conſtant ſoakingand 


have been invented for ſecurity againſt fire at ſea. | 
As to the ſecond objection, of injuring the timbers by im- 


K peding the acceſs of air, it is by no means che caſe, for the 
 *fite-plates are not air tight; nor can they by any means be 
Vid ſo tight as a common boarded floor, which is well laid. 


88. * when 


6186) | 
when there is no ther obſtruQtion, to tranſmit ſmoke very 
plentifylly, which is a viſible proof that they aregotair-tight, 
The miſtake Jies in ſuppoſing that the total excluſion af air 
is neceſſary topreyeut fire from getting an aſcendajit; where- 
26, the real truth js, that no fire could ſuhſiſt undera.common 
Agar, if the joints af abe floor mapld not widen by fre and 
thereby not only afford ventilation, but fuel, from the tim: 
bers and flooring hoands themſelyes taking fire. 
Thee objeſtion, of ixjuring the timbers fur want of air, was 
eiginelly made to the miſtaken ſuppoſition of applying the 
plates 10 both ſudes of the joiſts, via. underneath, as well 38 
above: hut, as the fre plates are only applieid ander the HO 
it makes preciſely no difference from the common method of 


| building; and, upan this conſideratian, the objeCtian js an ich- 
drawa by che builders who ficſt ſagheſted it. Every builder 


males it his object lay figars as tight as poſſible, aud nch 


cloſer than the plates can be laid. The counter-ceili ; 


which, in all good buildings, is put under the floor, oontri- 
butes likewiſe to the tightneſs. Aud to this, that every ceil- 
ang is made as tight as paſſihle; and, in five bonſes, where 


the ceilings are painted, are impervious ta air. Yet the 


abjection of dry-rot was never ſtarted againſt tight floors 


or painted ceilings. If ſuch ſeruples had any real faundation, 
they 
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| they would have prevailed over matters of mere ſuperfluity 


and ornament. " 
With reſpect to the accident, which ſometimes happens to 
the timbers of an houſe, and which is commonly called by 
the term of the dry-rot, and which we now impute to the 
want of the circulation of air, we do 52 know the real cauſe 
of it. Nothing is more common, than to find this dry rot, 
as it is called, in wainſcots, which certainly cannot be from 
want of air. The moſt probable cauſe of dry rot, or rather, 
what ſhould be called wet rot, is from damp walls, or other 
adventitious moiſture, ſteaming uponthe timbers of thehouſe, 
2s upon groutid-floors, where there may be ſome ſpring or 
fan foil underneath, Upon the whole of this queſtion of 
the dry-rot, it remains preciſely as it was before the inven- 
tion of the fire · plates. It is not an evil newly accrued ſince 
That invention, and therefore is not imputable to it. It will 
probably happen in ſuch caſes, and from ſuch cauſes as would 
Pave produeed it unconnectedly with the fire · plates, and not 
in any other. It is entirely independent of them, 

It may remain uncertain, whether the want of a e 


tion of afr ſimply, without adventitious moiſture, would occa- 


fon tlie dry rot. It is moſt probable that it would not, becauſe, 
if chat ſingle cauſe would effect it, unconnected with any 


other, it might be expected that ſcarcely any houſe would 
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be free from it s u ii the great object of all workmen to 
make floors and ceilings as tight as they can. Nevertheleſs, 
though the ſimple excluſion of air may x not give the dry pt, | 
yet it is ſtill poſiible that the contrary principle, viz. venti- | 


lation of air, may afford a remedy, by exhaling and carrying 
off any adventitious moiſture which might corrupt and deſtroy 
the timbers, In this view of the queſtion, the fire-plates 
may beuſed even as a preventive again the dry rot, inaſmuch 
as it is ſuppoſed to proceed from the want of air. Two or 
three courſes of thebrickwork i in the external walls, for a foot 
or two in width may be left out, juſt under the level of each 
floor, and an iron grating may be inſerted to give a free ven 
tilation of air to the - timbers of any new building for the firſt 
four or five years. After that period, the grating may be re- 
moved, and the brick-work filled up. To row the certain- 
ty of this mode againſ fire one of the apartments at the ex- 
periment-houſe upon Wimbledon Common was provided 
with gratingin rwooppoſit parts of the building ſoas fo give 
a thorough ventilation and circulation of air to the timbers; 
and, in that apartment, which was ſecured only by the ſingle 
application of the fre-plates, many hundreds of | experiments 
were! tried with perfect ſafety. The object for which that 
conſtruRtion 3 was adopted, was as preciſely to ous that theuſe 

of 


n 


» 


e 
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(a) 


| pf thefre-plates, ſo far from being liable to the objetion of | 


firy-rot, might be converted into a ſecurity againſt it. 
© There is one general remark which deſerves attention, as 


a a fundamental principle in uſing the fire-plates as a ſecurity 
againſt fire; which is, that, if they are uſed, they cannot be 
_ defeively applied.” In this point of view, they have the ad- 


yantage over every other part of building. Brick-work, or 
plaiſter-work, or carpenter's, or tyler s work, is tobe depend- | 
ed upon, more or leſs, according to the goodneſs of the ma- 
terials, or the fidelity and vigilance of the workmen. - But a 
fire plate js one ſimple material, in which there is no diffe- 
rence of better or worſe of the kind. There is no-poſſi- 
bility for any workman to exerciſe a fraud, by the ſubſti- 


rution of any inferior kind; for there is no ſuchinferiorkind. - 


And i in regard to the wetkumaniſip,: that likewiſe cannot be 


defeRively e executed. The proper mode of laying the fire- 
plates is undoubtedly by nailing them upon the upper ſide of 


the joiſts, before the laying of the floors. But, if the groſſeſt 
poſſible negligence be ſuppoſed, even that a workman ſhould 
negle&t to nail them previouſly to the joiſts, yet the flooring 


| boards cannot be attached to the timbers of the houſe, with- | 


put fixing and ſecuring the fire-platesin their proper poſition 
of giving n _ fire, In ſhort, no houſe in which 
the 


622) 
the fre plates are applied, can bs made habitable, ten 
being made ſocure againſt firs. N 
As to the m 
already built, it may be applied by taking up the flooring 


boards, and relaying them with fre- Plates underneath, If | 


the trouble and expence of rekrying floors be objeQtee to, 
fire-plates may be laid upom any flooring boards without dif- 


turbing them, and, after that, a thin ſheathing of dual may 


de laid upon them. This is the moſt commodious manner, 
for the leaſt expence, of applying this invention te Keuſes 

-akeady built, eſpecially in bed ehambers, and\nurfevies, and 
garnets, If the new ſheathing be laid on im a nent and work- 
-man-like manner, it will ſerve to give a new face to am oli 
ftoor, at the ſame time that it gives ſecurity tothe while 
kouſe. The copper fire · plates are moſt convenient for this 
ſervice. They Iye between an old floor and the neu- henthing 
winhout the leafs noiſe or crackling Any apartment may 
ho eomplently finiſhed in a fingle day, onfy removing the 


furniture for the facility of the work, which is cry fimple 
and expeditions, This is a very important ufe of the eop- 


per fire-plates, and renders the in ventioꝶ of be fire-plates 
complete” to all the purpoſes of hoſes already built, : as well 
20 to new buildings. 

The 
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Tue copper tenen may likewiſe be applied for covers 
3 and may be adapted in ſuch a manner as u 
ranſtizate &-propf roofs upon the principle, 49d in the | 
ee, n, ace applied to floors of houſes, for 
A ITY ſuch 
rovls may be reduced to a very moderate ſum. They re- 
Wire Lighter timbers, and therefore much leſs expenſiye 
framework than common roofs. The copper will always 
rexgin its intinſte value. Theſe conſiderations will mor 
than counterbalance any additional expence, and the quality 
of reſiſting fire is ſuperadded. 

It has hoon 020 of the moſt intereſting objets of attention 
to the legiſlature, from the time of the fire of London, topre- 
vent the repetition of ſo univerſal, and ſo horrid a calamity. 
Many ads of parliament have been paſſed upon this ſubject. 
The reiguing principle in all theſe aQts has been, to ſecure 
the metropolis from extenſive devaſtations, by the communi- 
cation of fire from houſe to houſe. The capital object in 
them, has been to introduce party walls between houſe and 
houſe. This object has been followed up with very ſtrict 
and ſevere laws, and with the impoſition of great expence 
upon the oivners of houſes in the metropolis, and within its 
environs, which would be needleſs for any houſe ſecured by 


fire- plates. 
Many 


"7. 26, 905 
„ ie | 
© Many regulations have likewiſe been made for he bft 
| Bliſhment of fire · engines, and of fire· men, for the extito 


- gviſhing of fires; and many ſubordinate clauſes hive been in- 
troduced teſpecting chimnies, and hearths, and wooden par- 


titions, and other details in building, which inight render 
| each particular houſe leſs liable to fire. But ſtill no reigning 
| principle has ever been adopted by parliament, to ſtrike at the 
root of the evil, by eſtabliſhing general ſecurity, upou the 
certain baſis of individual and perſonal ſafety. Great public 
exertions have been made and enforced to preyent any indi- 
vidual from ſetting his neighbour's houſe on fire; but all the 
feeble efforts which have even been attempted, to give indi- 
vidual ſecurity in each private family, have been planned in 


deſpondence, and executed with inefficacy, from the want of 


ſome known principle to give rational hope of ſucceſs. 

"The queſtion is now, whether that ratiotal principle be 
here offered to the public. The cauſe is theirs, and the final 
judgment muſt remain with them, | 
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An Account of Experiments made upon the Fire. plater, 


in the Preſence of the Corporation of the City of 
London, together with their Proceedings thereupon ; 
ara n the Records of the City of London. 


ON the 2d of September 1776, the Lord Mayor nd Corpe- 
ration of the City of London attended the experiments at Wim- 


| bledon Common, upon the efficacy of the fire-plates for the ſecu- 


rity of buildings againſt fire. And upon that day the foundation 
tone of a pillar was laid, with the following tas 


TRE RT. HON. jou SAWBRIDGE, ESQ: ' 
| LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, _ © 

LAID THE FOUNDATION STONE 
or THIS PILLAR, 

ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS 
AFTER THE FIRE OF LONDON, 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY 
or THAT DREADFUL EVENT, 

IN MEMORY OF AN INVENTION 
rox SECURING BUILDINGS _ 
L AGAINST FIRE, 
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But for the more preciſe and accurate examination of theſe 
Important experiments, the Committee of the Corporation for 
letting city lands, went a ſecond time in their public capacity, as 
a Committee, attended by their officers, to ſee a repetition of them. 


| 40 Ot ober 3, 1776. Committee of Cim Lands. 
= The Committee went to an houſe upon Wimbledon Com- | | if 
© mon, erected by D. Hartley, Eſq. and ſecured by fire-plates of 
& his invention, fixed upon the joiſts, under the floors and ſtair- 
* caſe, and other parts thereof. And Mr, Hartley being preſent, 


4% cauſed a quantity of chips and pieces of wood fixed in a large 
iron cage to be hung up to the cieling, where a hole had been 
« previouſly made in the plaiſtering ; a buſhel of charcoal to be 
& laid on the floor of the ſame room; an heap of faggots on the _ > 
« floor of another room; and on and under the ſtaircaſe ; and 
one entirely filled with faggots, furzes, pitch and tar, &c. all 
« which being ſet on fire at ſeveral times, were conſumed without 
4% any material damage to the houſe.” . 3 
6 Reſolved, That it is the. opinion of this Committee, that the 
plates invented by D. Hartley, Eſq. for ſecuring buildings 
6 againſt fire, will be of great public utility, and are deſerving of 
& general encouragement.” | 
At a Court of Common Council at Guildhall, Nov. 22, 1776: 
A report was preſepted by Mr, Alderman Plomer, Chairman 4 
« of the Committee of City Lands, containing an account of the 
& yarious experiments which the Committee had ſeen upon Wim- 
« bledon Common, of Mr, Hartley's method of fecuring build- 
e ings againſt fire, together with the reſolution that the Commit- 
&« tee had come to thereupon, viz. * That the fire-plates in- 
* vented by David Hartley, Eſq. are of great public utility, and 
* deſerving of general encouragement ; and that the Committee 
© humbly offer it as their opinion, that it would be proper for this 
| | court, 


( 27 ) 
court to recommend the uſe of them in all buildings where they 
may be conyeniently introduced.” Upon which a motion being 
% made, and the queſtion- put, that this Court doth agree with 
i the Committee in the ſaid Report: — the ſame was reſolved ia 
+ the affirmative,” | | 
« RESOLVED, 
That it be referred back to the ſaid Committee to direct, that 
4 in all future building leaſes, wherever they ſhall think proper, 
e the ſaid fire-plates be ordered as part of 'the plan. 
That the freedom of this city be preſented to David Hartley, 
& Eſq. in conſideration of the advantage likely to accrue to the 
| 4 publie by his invention for ſecuring buildings from fire, and for 
| | 6 his reſpectful attention to this city, and his repeated experi- 
ments performed before many of the members of this Court, 
\ 1 | That a copy of the freedom of this city, with the reſolution _ 
1 « of the Court inſerted therein, be delivered by the Chamberlaia 
10 to the ſaid Mr. Hartley, 
| That the ſaid report and reſolutions be fairly tranſcribed, and 
| au ſigned by the Town Clerk, and by him preſented to Mr. Hartley. 
TT «That John Sawbtidge, Eſq. the late Lord Mayor of this 
* city, having laid a- foundation ſtone for erecting a pillar on 
* Wimbledon Common, to commemorate the invention for ſecu- 
1 ay ring buildings from fire, by David Hartley, Eſq. the Committee | | 
 * of City Lands be empowered to erect and compleat the ſame.” 
In return for theſe honours thus conferred, Mr. Hartley preſents 
ed- his acknowledgement of thanks to the city of London in the 
following terms, addreſſed to the Chamberlain of the city: SY 


SIR, | Gor Dex-Sqavare, March 28, 1777. 

* GIVE me leave, thro! your means, to return my moſt grates 
ful acknowledgements to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 

0 mons of the city of London, in Common Council aſſembled? 
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( Go the very diſtinguiſhing marks of their favour, which they 
© have been pleaſed to confer 'upon me, in giving me admiſſion 
© to the freedom of ſo reſpectable a Corporation, with' the addi- 
tional honour of erecting a pillar to commemorate the invention 
« for ſecuring buildings againſt fire, 

© The general reſpect which I entertain upon ali occfions for 
© the city of London as the mot i important member of the-cominu- 
« nity, and the peculiar propriety of offering an invention to their 


= attention, which, above all, ſeems calculated for the ſecurity of 


great cities, were my motives for laying this matter before them. 
© Their approbation of my conduct, and of the ſucceſs of my labours, 
is the higheſt ſatis faction to me. As they have been pleaſed. tb 
recommend the uſe of the invention in their own buildings, they 
may be aſſured, that nothing, in my power, ſhall be ng to 
* facilitate the execution. 

© It has coſt me much labour and W to bring the inven- 


tion into that degree of forwardneſs in [which it is at preſent ; 


* therefbre I do more immediately and perſonally feel the kindneſs 
* of the city of London in giving me their aſſiſtance and counte- 
© nance in the proſecution of ſo important an object. As I kriow . 
© the public good to be the object of their attention, it is a double 
i ſatisfaction to me to labour with them in the common cauſe, and 
to contribute my beſt endeavours under their powerful and 
reſpectable patronage, I beg leave to aſſure them, that the 
£ higheſt point of my ambition will, at all times, be to merit the 
approbation of my fellow: "citizens, and to obtain the good will 


of my country, I have the honour to be, Sir, your's, &c. 


D. HARTLEY, 


5 
LEN] 


* To the Chamberlin of te 600 London. 


